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League Council 'in such a way as to secure the freedom, secrecy and
trustworthiness of the voting'. After the taking of the plebiscite
the League of Nations was to * decide on the sovereignty under which
the territory3 was Ho be placed, taking into account the wishes of
the inhabitants as expressed by the voting'. The League might
partition the Territory if it considered this to be advisable. If the
whole or part of the Saar Basin were reunited with Germany,' France's
rights of ownership in the mines situated in that part of the territory'
were to 'be repurchased by Germany in their entirety at a price
payable in gold'. If Germany failed to do this within one year, the
Reparation Commission was to make the payment, if necessary by
liquidating the mines. The French state and French nationals were
to retain the right to purchase coal, and an equitable agreement
regulating such sales was eventually to be fixed by the League
Council. France and Germany might, however, modify any of these
provisions by direct agreement before the payment actually became
due.

It is a striking illustration of the modification of the economic
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles by the force of circumstances that
before the time fixed for the plebiscite to be held, the Reparation
Commission had ceased to function, on the coming into force of the
Young Plan in May 1930,1 while the Lausanne Conference of 19322
had put an end to those very reparations of which the international
regime was expressly intended to serve as 'a definite and visible
symbol'.3 Post-war economic developments had had a no less far-
reaching effect on the industrial and commercial life of the Territory
and on the policy of the states which were interested in it. At a time
of over-production and depression it was not easy, either to carry out
the provisions of a scheme devised in the expectation of a period of
scarcity, or to find a satisfactory method of liquidating the experi-
ment. This was especially the case as the subject of this experiment
was a highly industrialized area dependent on outside sources for
its food supply, though exporting more goods than it imported, the
possession of whose economic resources had ceased to be of vital
importance to either of the Powers which might acquire sovereignty
over it. The Saar problem was indeed a striking instance of that con-
flict between economic interdependence and political division which
appeared so frequently in contemporary international relations, since

1  See the Survey for 1930, p. 527.

2  See the Survey for 1932, pp. 112-13.

3  Quoted from the Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the observations
of the German delegation on the conditions of peace. (In British and Foreign
State Papers, 1919, vol. 112, p. 262.)